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Meeting 
Called 
On Rights 

The Faculty Council of the 
University Senate has scheduled 
a special Senate meeting at 4 
p.m. Jan. 30 to continue dis- 
cussion on a report concerning 
student rights and discipline. 

The meeting was requested 
by W. Garrett Flick inger, chair- 
man of the Senate Advisory Com- 
mittee for Student Affairs. 

During the past 11 months 
the committee has examined the 
University-student relationship 
in the area of discipline and has 
produced a 27-page report of ex- 
isting procedures and recommen- 
dations for change. 

The Senate began discussion 
of the committee’s report Jan. 
9, and passed a first portion 
outlining the role of the Uni- 
versity as a landlord. 

However, a lengthy discussion 
on another portion, “The Uni- 
versity as a Community of Scho- 
lars,’ delayed any further action 
at that meeting. This section, 
called the most important part 
of the proposals, deals with the 
definition of offenses and the 
mechanisms to handle them. 

If adopted by the Senate, the 
committee’s recommendations 
will be sent to UK President 
John VV. Oswald and the Board 
of Trustees for final approval. 




LAWRENCE TARPEY 

Non-violence: 
Tarpey Cites 
Ttvo Views 

Dr. Lawrence Tarpey dis- 
cussed non-violence as a "radi- 
cal philosophy of life" Monday 
night and outlined two major 
views of it: that of Mohandas 
Candhi and that of Christ. 

Over 100 people came to the 
first of seven seminars on non- 
violence. 

Tarpey is one of 10 faculty 
members of an unofficial Uni- 
versity committee on Peace Edu- 
cation and Research, whose 
stated goal is "finding non-vio- 
lent resolutions to social con- 
Continued On Page 2 



I. duration "Boon And Bane’ 
To Married High Schoolers 

Kentucky’s growing preoccupation with high school education 
is both a boon and a bane to her married students, according to 
Dr. James W. Gladden, co-author of a recent College of Educa- 
tion bulletin, “School-Age Marriages in Kentucky: What the Schools 
Are Doing about Them.” 



The professor of sociology said 
in an interview that “diploma- 
itis causes most school authori- 
ties to overlook the fact of 
marriage (some impose restric- 
tions on couples, although ex- 
pulsion for marriage alone is 
illegal), but it has not meant 
significant developments in curri- 
cula that would interest still more 
married students in furthering 
their education. 

Conducted by Cladden and 
Ann T. (Mrs. Charles Whitt of 
Lawrenceburg, a former high 
school teacher, the study showed 
that 1.3 percent of the high school 
enrollment in 1965-66 was 
married. The figure, representing 
65 percent of Kentucky high 
schools, is high in comparison 
with studies made by other 
states. 

Because of the large number 
of Kentucky youth marrying every 
year, “instead of 1.3, the figure 
should be 2 or 3, perhaps even 
4 percent,” Cladden said. “If 
that is to materialize, we will 
need education geared to per- 
sonal differences. Vocational ed- 
ucation is one answer. ” 

Cladden, whose special areas 
are family sociology and the 
sociology of religion, would also 
like to see a greater dissemina- 
tion of family life and personal 
development courses, beginning 
at the junior high level. Studies 
tfiroughout the country have 
shown that such courses cut down 
on early marriages, Cladden add- 
ed. 



“American proscription 
against pre-marital sex forces 
many youngsters to choose marri- 
age as a way of sanctioning 
what they want to do or have 
just done. Family living pro- 
Continued on Page 3 



Study Finds 

Protestors 

Affluent 

By DAVID L. AIKEN 

Thr ('ollrglatr Press Srrvlre 

CHICAGO, 111 - Students 

most likely to be active in stu- 
dent protests are those whose 
parents raised them permissively, 
and who have the affluence to 
ignore conventional worries 
about jobs and status, according 
to a recent study by a University 
of Chicago sociologist. 

In a study of “the roots of 
student protest, Richard Flacks, 
assistant professor of sociology, 
writes, “It seems plausible that 
this is the first generation in 
which a substantial number of 
youth have both the impulse 
to free themselves from conven- 
tional status concerns and can 
afford to do so." 

Flacks proposed as an hy- 
pothesis that students today are 
active in pmtest because: 

• They find student life high- 
ly “rationalized," which is re- 
lated to impersonality and com- 
petitiveness. 

• They have been reared in 
permissive, democratic families, 
which place high values on stan- 
dards other than high status and 
achievement. 

• These values make it more 
difficult tor students to submit 
to adult authority, respect status 
distinctions, and accept the pre- 
vailing rationalized, competitive 
system. 

• Since they are “not ori- 
ented to the (prevailing) norms 
of achievement,’ they feel less 
need to accept conformity to 
“get ahead. Moreover, they can 
afford to be non-conformists— 
“affluence has freed them, at 
least for a period of time, from 
some of the anxieties and pre- 
occupations which have been 
the defining features of Ameri- 
can middle-class social charac- 
ter. 

• They spend a long period 

('ontinued On Page 7 
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More Parking Soon 



Grading and paving of lots on Rose opposite the Chemistry- 
Physics Building and beyond Haggin Hall has begun. The lots 
will eventually become University parking lots. 

Beeves Says "67 Bace 
‘Mixed Up’, In Doubt 

Kentucky citizens will elect a new governor in 1967, and poli- 
tically, it is "a mixed up” situation, according to J. E. Reeves, 
associate professor of political science. 

Both Democratic and Repub- ( H enr y-) who will emerge as the 



lican nominations are in doubt. 
There is no leading candidate 
on either side,” he says. 

"The fight for the Republican 
nomination between Nunn and 
Cook bids fair to be a real fight, 
with the outcome in doubt.” 

The Democratic primary also 
is in doubt, largely due to the 
entry of David Trapp, a here- 
tofore political unknown who has 
announced an entirely new ap- 
proach to Kentucky politics, he 
continues. 

“No one knows what the out- 
come will be when a person with 
lots of money to spend on his 
campaign gets into a race, so 
it is uncertain. It could be Trapp, 
or Chandler (A. B. ) or Ward 



wrnner. 

He adds that it is not an 
easy election to predict, "con- 
sidering the grow ing strength of 
the Republicans throughout the 
country. There is a good chance 
the Republicans could w in. 

Prof. Reeves concedes that 
the national situation "does not 
necessarily” influence the state 
situation. 

“In this country, electionsare 
state elections. Taken plurally. 
they make up the national pic- 
ture. Trends can be seen through- 
out the country, and in Kentucky 
also. Partywise, the trend is 
toward the Republicans. Repub- 
licans have a better chance.’ 
Continued On Pagr 8 



Instruction Considered Biggest Feather 
In Cap Of Tivo-Year Community Colleges 



By HELEN McCLOY 
Kernel Staff Writer 

“The brightest area in junior college 
education today," according to a man who 
makes it his business to know, “is in in- 
struction." 

Rut in all phases of two-year higher 
education, according to Dr. Maurice Litton 
of Florida State University, "we need some- 
thing different. We need to experiment more. 

Dr. Litton, co-director of the Southeastern 
Junior Qrllege Leadership Program, told a 
community- junior college conference here 
recently, "We of the junior colleges pride 
ourselves on our teaching institutions, but 
in 1965, none from our ranks was listed 

Second of four ports. 

among the country's experimental institu- 
tions. There were hopeful beginnings in that 
direction in 1966. The problem in experi- 
mentation is that first we have to acknowl- 
edge that what we have or do is not neces- 
sarily the best.” 

The most significant dec clopmcilt in 
junior college education in the past fixe 



years, the associate professor of higher edu- 
cation said, is "its invasion of urban areas.” 
Too, "junior colleges are no longer small or 
identified with small town or rural life. Some 
have more than 30,000 students, many have 
20,000. The average enrollment at a public 
junior college is 2,300.” 

(UK s largest community college. North- 
ern at Covington, has an enrollment of 
1,300, which is S00 students over capacity 
tor the one building erected in 1948.) 

A 20 percent annual increase in junior 
college enrollment will mean 2Mi million 
junior college students by 1972 “or before," 
Litton said. The figure now stands at 1 1/4 
million. 

UK’s community colleges are well in the 
mainstream of that growth trend. During a 
conference meeting with the colleges ad- 
visory Ixiards, officials projected a future 
enrollment of 33,000 full-time students, lliree 
years ago, there were 1.500 students in the 
sy stem. This y ear, the nine community col- 
leges, soon to be joined by others in Louis- 
ville, Hazard, and Maysville, have 5,473 
full-time students 

in three years the full-time faculty has 
grow ii from 88 to 178 iustructoi s. Seven- 



hundred adults take non-degree courses. 

Robert Kerley, vice-president for business 
affairs, said 6,000 students are expected at 
the proposed Jefferson Community College, 
Louisville; 5,000 students each at Northern 
and Ashland; 3,000 students each at Eliza- 
bethtown, Prestonsburg, and Somerset; 2,000 
students each at Hopkinsville and Hender- 
son, and 1,500 students each at Southeast 
at Cumberland, and at Hazard and Mayv 
ville. 

Kerley said the projections for Jefferson 
County, Ashland and Prestonsburg could 
be low. 

Preliminary development plans tor all 12 
community colleges are to be completed 
within a tew months and submitted to the 
l niversity Board of Trustees and the col- 
leges advisory boards for approval Based 
on the projected enrollments, the plans 
will help determine how much land each 
college will need, liow to dev elop the laud, 
and what building facilities are necessary 

UK’s proposed two-year colleges at 
llazaid and Maysville are only two of 192 
on the country s drawing Iroards, according 
to Litton, lie said that number was in Maine 
Continued On Page t 
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Together , Teens Now Face 
Alcoholic Parent Problem 









r: 



(c) New York Time* News Mrrvlrr 



NEW YORK — Nine teen-agers, their hair still wet from the 
January rain, sat on tiny chairs around a low-slung table in 



the nursery of a Brooklyn church. 

At first they chatted about 
clothes (“nolmdy wears bell lx>t- 
tonis anymore ") and their high 
schools (“did you know Barbra 
Streisand went to Erasmus 
Hall?*’). Then a dark, striking- 
ly pretty 17-year-old named Pam 
called the meeting to order, and 
the youngsters bowed their heads 
and prayed: 

"God grant me the serenity 
to accept the things I cannot 
change; the courage to change 
the things I can; and the wis- 
dom to know the difference." 

This is the Serenity Prayer 
of Alcoholics Anonymous. The 
seven girls and two boy s who 
repeated it are not Alcoholics, 
but the sons or daughters of 
alcoholics. 

Their organization is called 
Alateen, and it is designed to 
help them come face to face 
with theif fears instead of hid- 
ing them in a bottle as their 
parents do. 

The meeting consisted most- 
ly of free-wheeling discussion, 
and it rang strongly of a group 
therapy session as the young 
members told of attempts to cope 
with the harsh problems that 
seem continuously to beset fami- 
lies in which one or both parents 
are compulsive drinkers. The ex- 
changes were sincere, honest, un- 
derstanding-and even humorous. 



SPAGHETTI 

$ 1.00 

THE 

TWO KEYS 



"I’ve lost half of my in- 
feriority complex," said 14-year- 
old Nicki, nervously (licking a 
lock of blond hair from her eyes. 
“I used to be afraid to dance, 
or talk in front of people. Now 
I do lx)th because I’ve learned 
I’m not as horrible as I thought 
I was. 

Nicki, whose father is an al- 
coholic and is prone to insult 
the friends she brings home, said 
the most valuable thing she had 
learned at Alateen meetings was 
how to act around him when 
he’s drunk. 

“I treat him like he’s sober 
and ‘yes’ him to death,” she 
said. 

Virtually all the teen-agers 
agreed on one thing: Alateen is 
not a club where members cri- 
ticize the alcoholic or look for 
sympathy. Rather, they seek an 
understanding of their own prob- 
lems. 

The youngsters arc members 
of Old Flatbush (Brooklyn) chap- 
ter of Alateen, one of four that 
are active in New York City. 
It is typical of them all in that 
its membership includes negroes 
and whites, Catholics, protcs- 
tants, and Jews. 

The members are the children 
of physicians, bartenders, auto 
salesmen, unemployed welfare re- 
eipients-a potpourri of the city’s 
socio-economic groups. 

Alateen was started in 1957 
in Pasadena, Calif., by a high 
school boy whose father was an 
alcoholic. Today the group has 
about 320 chapters in the United 
States and 12 foreign countries 
and total membership is about 
3,200. 
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Kernel Photo by Bill Gross 



Lawrence Tarpey, professor of business adminis- 
tration, addresses the first of a series of seminar 



on non-violence. About 100 attended Monday 
night’s session. 



‘Love Or Perish,’ Tarpey Says 
At First Non-Violence Seminar 



Continued From Page 1 

flicts” while "living in a world 
in which violence is respected, 
admired and taught to the 
young.” 

Speaking for just over an hour, 
Tarpey, professor of business ad- 
ministration, outlined some basic 
“precepts of non-violence. 

The Christian approach is 
more personal and individual 
oriented while the Gandhi ap- 
proach is more group or action 
oriented, Tarpey explained. 

He defines violence as “the 
willful application of force so 
as to be intentionally injurious 
against the group to whom it is 
applied,” and then went on to 
identify man as a “naturally 
violent animal. 

“Violence is a predominant 
virtue, now' justified as brave, 
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heroic and honorable, Tarpey 
continued, further describing 
contemporary society as placing 
a premium on violence. 

“Violence works, doesn’t itr* 
he asked rhetorically, answering, 
“Yes in one sense. If you put 
violence in anything you do. 
an equal or greater amount of 
violence will be the outcome. 

He calls the Christian view 
of non-violence a "non-static 
view." "It is a revolutionary 
doctrine because it makes ex- 
traordinary demands on us not 
made before and which will not 
be made again." 

“The non-violence of Christ 
is a consequence of love; one 
must be gentle and meek— 
Christlike.” The true mark of the 
Christian should be one’s gentle- 
ness or overt dove,” he claimed. 

Speaking of the Gandhian 
view, he described the concept 
of the “Satyagraha" as tech- 
nique of social and political ac- 
tion plus ethical principle w hich 
grew out of Gandhi’s effort to 
change unjust laws passed 



against non-whites in India. 

Tarpey translated Saty agraha 
as “tmth force,” outlined its 
goal as “trying to persuade the 
opponent in a conflict situa- 
tion, and as being “action ori- 
ented.” 

Tarpey concluded his talk by 
extracting major points from both 
views and offering something of 
a combination program of fun- 
damental precepts for non-vio- 
lence. 

Key points he listed were a 
refusal to judge others or to con- 
demn, a high level of sophistica- 
tion, and a detachment from ma- 
terial things. 

A basic proposition according 
to Tarpey is believing “that no 
power on earth can make a man 
do anything against his will.” 

Ultimately "deciding to ac- 
cept or not to accept the non- 
violent approach to life amounts 
to a matter of belief in faith or 
a conversion process,” hestated. 



“We must love or perish,” 
Tarpey concluded. 



Instruction: Highest Feather 



Continued From Page 1 
stage of development to be com- 
pleted over the next four years. 

"If you ask me what’s new 
in community college education, 

I would first say, ‘about 50 new 
institutions.”’ Litton said he 
could probably use that answer 
each year "from now on." 

Litton said there were great 
strides in programs of indiv idual 
study, in team teaching, and in 
the use of electronics equipment 
at the nation’s 800 junior col- 
leges. “I’m not sure, however, 
that the junior colleges have 
pioneered in any of these fields,” 
he added. He said new' curricular 
courses have been developed,” 
especially occupationally-ori- 
ented ones. The American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges has 
one specialist in each area of 
health, business, and engineer- 
ing. 



In spite of these advance- 
ments, there are some areas in 
junior college education in which 
“nothing, unfortunately, is 
new," the Florida educator com- 
mented. 



In student personnel services, 
Litton sees a need for "some- 
thing not found at senior insti- 
tutions or in high school. What- 
ever it may be, we should ask, 
‘which institutional objective 
will this service help achieve; 
is this the only way to that 
goal; is it the best way’ ”? 

“Junior colleges have done 
little imaginative in general ed- 
ucation or in the area of stu- 
dent transfer. On theother hand, 
we have spent lots of money and 
energy in remedial programs— 
and I can argue both the pros 
and cons of that.” 
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Tomorrow: A Dialogue on Pro- 
grams and Problems 
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Thrives on quick decisions... but so relaxing inside. 

Give it a mile and it takes a mile. Run it 
through an s-curve and it comes out flat, 
smooth, and confident. Chevelle Malibu. 

The no-nonsense car from Chevrolet. 

When it comes to turning on the steam, 

Chevelle is no slouch. Its Turbo- Fire 283 
provides plenty of zip when you need it. 

Now at your Chevrolet dealer's 



Inside, the Malibu Sport Coupe abounds 
with rich, soft carpeting, a thickly padded 
instrument panel, and seats for five if you 
need them. 

Visit your Chevrolet dealer's soon. Let a 
maneuverable Malibu bring out the driving 
man in you. 



Hr corn ps Governor Of A la bn mo 



Lurleen Vows To Continue 
Fighting Big Government 



All I.D. cards taken during 
the week ot Jan. 9 in the Stu- 
dent ("enter Ballroom are now 
ready and may be picked up 
any day from 8-noon and 1:30 
p.m. until 4:30 p.m. in the l.D. 
office in the Coliseum. 

o » • 



The Off-Campus Student As- 
sociation will sponsor all off- 
campus students or groups in- 
terested in participating in the 
Quiz Bowl. To apply, leave your 
name in Room 107 of the Student 
Center or contact Tom Juul, 

255-2163, by Jan. 30. 

« • • 



Phi Alpha Theta History Hon- 
orary' will hold its monthly meet- 
ing at 3:45 p.m. Wednesday in 
Room 206 of the Student Center. 

Edward Malberg will speak 
on Negro slavery in New Jersey. 
• • • 



There will be a concert band 
meeting Wednesday from 7:30 
to 9:30 p.m. in Room 22 of the 
Fine Arts Building. All students 
interested in playing in the con- 
cert band are invited to attend. 



Chevelle Malibu Sport Coupe with new standard safety features throughout. 
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Fund Honors Council On Aging 

President John W. Oswald, right, accepts the Western Electric 
Fund Award Certificate and a check for $2,000 to the Council 
on Aging from David W. O’Rear, company representative. Dr. 
Earl Kauffman, left, is director of the Council and its Donovan 
Fellowship program, which provides free education to persons 
over 65 at the University. 

UK Student , Three Others 
Indicted On Drug Charges 

Indictments against a University student and three others 
formerly associated with the University were returned by the 
Fayette County Crand Jury Monday. 

Jay DeChesere, a 22-year-old Kn Antn „u n „ 



student at the University, along 
with his wife, Mrs. Diana Gawen 
DeChesere, were indicted on a 
charge of unlawful possession 
of marijuana, and were arrested 
Nov. 13. 

The DeCheseres were in- 
dicted along with two other per- 
sons associated with the Univer- 
sity, Mrs. Susan Hohnke and 
Tom Pierceficld, former lab tech- 
nicians at the UK Medical Cen- 
ter. 

Mrs. Hohnke, 22, of 673 Sher- 
idan Drive, was accused of il- 
legal possession of mescaline and 



Bulletin Board 



LSD. According to the indict- 
ment. she had the drugs in her 
possession last Oct. 10. 

Pierceficld, 23, of 219 South 
Limestone Street, was accused 
of unlawful possession of mes- 
caline last Oct. 11. 

Listed on the indictments as 
witnesses to be called by the 
prosecution during the circuit 
trial are: Dr. Harris Isbell, act- 
ing chainnan of the Department 
of Medicine at UK; Dr. R. J. 
Muelling Jr., of the Division 
of Legal Medicine and Toxicol- 
ogy at the Medical Center; 
Donnell Cash, of the UK med- 
ical laboratory. 



By GENE ROBERTS 

(e> Nf» York Times News Service 

MONTGOMERY, Ala. -Mrs 
George G. Wallace became Ala- 
bama's first woman governor 
Monday and immediately an- 
nounced that she will carry on 
her husband's fight against racial 
intergration and “federal bureau- 
cracy’ while he seeks the presi- 
dency. 

“The principles of self-gov- 
ernment,” she declared after a 
six-hour, 10-mile-long inaugural 
parade, “will not be suppressed 
by force— force from China, from 
Russia, from Cuba or from Wash- 
ington, D.C.” 

Wallace, the outgoing gover- 
nor, stood by her side as she 
took the oath of office at the 
exact spot where Jefferson Da- 
vis assumed the presidency of 
the Confederate States of Ameri- 
ca. 

The symbolism was not lost 
on the thousands who crowded 
onto the capital grounds. They 
waved Confederate flags and 
cheered as the new governor ac- 
cused “federal bureaucrats" of 
resorting to “threats arid black- 
mail" in their efforts to speed 
the pace of school desegregation 
in Alabama. 

“Even now'," she said, "A 
federal agency attempts to tell 
us the schools our children shall 
attend, to regulate the contents 
of their textbooks, who shall teach 
them, and with whom our child- 
ren shall associate. 

“This is an effort to gain 
control of the hearts and minds 
of our children,” she went on. 



“I resent it. As your governor 
and as a mother, I shall resist 
it.” 

Midway of her speech, the 
blonde 40-year-old mother of four 
paused to put in a plug for her 
husband w ho is planning to seek 
the presidency in 1968, possibly 
as a third party candidate. 

“I entered the race for gov- 
ernor, she said, "for the pur- 
pose of permitting my husband 
to take our fight to the final 
court of appeal — the people of 
the United States in whom rest 



the ultimate sovereign |x>wer of 
this nation. 

Barred by Alabama s consti- 
tution from succeeding himself 
in the governor s office, \\ allace 
entered his wife, Lurleen, as a 
stand-in candidate in last spring s 
Democratic gubernatorial pri- 
mary. She won easily over nine 
democratic opponents, and then 
went on under her husband's 
slogan— “ Stand Up For Alaba- 
ma —to defeat a Republican and 
an independent in the November 
general election. 



1.3 Percent Of Kentucky 
High Schoolers Harried 



Continued From Page 1 
grams help students pace them- 
selves so they don't come to 
that moment of truth, he con- 
tinued. “It’s more important to 
know’ how to control your emo- 
tions than how to express them. 

Early marriage is not a mis- 
take per se, Gladden said, if the 
partners have emotional and 
social maturity— assets high 
school principals say are want- 
ing in school-age marriages. 
“Emotional and social develop- 
ment is the most serious prob- 
lem for young people, no mat- 
ter what their level of educa- 
tion,” Gladden said, “and to 
put school adjustment on top 
of it requires extra-resourceful 
persons to handle.” 

The burden is too great for 
many and, as Gladden’s study 
points out, divorce and annul- 



ment rates suggest that “many 
teen-age marriages are really trial 
marriages ’’ 

Dr. Gladden, in what amounts 
to a personal effort to stem the 
tide of disastrous early marriages, 
tells “young women to learn to 
take care of themselves so that 
whatever happens, they don t 
feel they must get married." He 
"encourages fellows to le^rn to 
care for their ow n personal needs 
so that when they marry it will 
be for companionship and not 
just a housekeeper and a sex 
mate.” 
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I he Rights Of Students 



T^iere is no doubt that tlu* 
question of student rights has come 
into nationwide prominence, now 
more so than ever before, and it 
is being debated by educators, 
faculty members, and interested 
students. 

At the University, a Faculty 
Senate committee, largely com- 
posed of progressive minded mem- 
bers, has for t lie past 11 months 
scrutinized the area of student 
rights and discipline and has pro- 
duced a lengthy report of existing 
conditions and recommendations 
for change. 

The report, drawn up by the 
Committee on Student Affairs, is 
sound and should be approved by 
the University Senate and the Board 
of Trustees. Already President John 
W. Oswald has endorsed the report 
and its recommendations, as has 
Robert L. Johnson, vice president 
for student affairs, and Jack Hall, 
acting dean of men. 

The endorsements are well de- 
served. The re|x>rt clearly defines 
academic and disciplinary offenses, 
and then establishes the mech- 
anisms to handle offenders, includ- 
ing an organized system of appeal. 

Such guarantees do not seem 
impressive to the non-college view er 
who has always been protected 
by specific civil codes of rights. 
However, such systems have sel- 
dom existed within the University 
confines. 



Students have been subject to 
not only civil codes, but also Uni- 
versity codes, which may, and do, 
overlap with civil codes. A stu- 




dent, therefore, who breaks a civil 
law would also be punishable with- 
in the University system, a type 
of double jeopardy. 

Different interpretations can be 
made to the existing broad, sweep- 
ing University statement concern- 
ing student discipline, which says: 
“The University expects all stu- 
dents to hold to the strictest 
standards of honesty and to con- 
duct themselves in a seemly man- 
ner, bearing in mind that their 
conduct determines in a large mea- 
sure their reputation and that of 

the institution. Under such a code, 
a student could be liable tor punish- 
ment tor almost any type of action. 



The treatment of students with 
discipline problems has always 
been hazy, not defined by a defini- 
tive system of action. Discipline 
cases are the responsibilities of 
the deans of men and women, 
but may be handled by different 
student judicial boards, or they 
might not be. Even so, judgments 
of the judicial boards have never 
been binding on the deans and 
have merely served as recommenda- 
tions for action. 

The University also has served 
as a discipline arm of the down- 
town courts, and students have 
been released to the University for 
punishment, rather than be 
punished by the proper civil 
authority. 

Such actions constitute what 
has popularly become known as 
“in loco parentis,” in place of 
parents. 

An application of “in loco 
parentis” is a detriment to the 
functions of a University. As Vice 
President Johnson told the Faculty 
Senate, “It is quite clear that the 
all encompassing doctrine of in 
loco parentis’ is anachronistic and 
has been substantially eroded by 
a series of the most recent court 
decisions. Not only is a literal 
and complete application of in 
loco parentis’ out of place with 
the times, all too often it is in- 
consistent with the aims of higher 
education. 



The University is not intended 
to act as a parent to its students. 
Rather, it is a gathering place 
for scholars, dedicated to the pur- 
suit and dissemination of know- 
ledge. For these purposes, a Uni- 
versity must be able to guarantee 
its scholars free inquiry and ex- 
pression, w ithout a threat of supres- 
sion or punishment. 

To best realize this goal, and 
to project an image of a university, 
dedicated to these ideals, the Uni- 
versity must necessarily divorce it- 
self as much as possible from the 
roles of judge and disciplinarian. 
Only by avoiding this role, and 
then transferring the remaining 
responsibilities to students and 
faculty members, will the Uni- 
versity administration accomplish 
this end. 

The recommendations and re- 
forms of the Committee on Stu- 
dent Affairs should be adopted and 
implemented. They will benefit not 
only the University, but could also 
stand as a pioneer model for other 
colleges and universities to imitate. 
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The highest proof of virtue is to 
possess boundless power without 
abusing it. 

Thomas Babington, 
Lord Macaulay 
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Problems In Objecting 



That the Selective Service Sys- 
tem refused last week to grant 
prize fighter Cassius Clay a defer- 
ment on the grounds that he is 
allegedly a conscientious objector 
emphasized the confusion which 
has mounted over this term. 



A conscientious objector, sim- 
ply stated, is a person who be- 
lieves it is immoral to kill another 
human being, even in war. To 
force such a person to fight in 
a war would be a violation of 
his religious freedom, and there- 
fore unconstitutional. 

Many young men have capital- 
ized on this concept, and have 
proclaimed killing in war to be 
in violation of their conscience 
when it, in fact, is not. Agencies 
which sell their services have been 
formed to aid these persons to 
answer Selective Service questions 
properly, so they can receive a 
defennent on the grounds that they 
are conscientious objectors. 

We deplore such tactics as cow- 
ardice, hypocrisy and failure to 
defend one s nation. It is entirely 
unfair that some men must fight 
in a war while others not man 
enough to meet their responsibili- 
ties lie their way out of defending 
their country. 

If the situation were so cut 
and dried, it wouldn’t be nearly 
as bad as it is. But since the 
advent of America’s active partici- 
pation in the Vietnam war, a new 
problem has arisen. 



During World Wars I and II, 
a strong feeling of nationalism 
swept the United States, and men 
by the scores volunteered to help 
falter forces bent on destroying 
their homeland. But in the Viet- 
nam war, we did not have our 
merchant ships sunk by foreign 
submarines; a United States pos- 
session was not bombed in a sur- 
prise attack. And we are not in 
a struggle with a large military 



power as we were with the Nazis 
or the Facists. 

Instead we are in a war in 
which we virtually invited our- 
selves, a “holy war” against Com- 
munism. No one struck a first 
blow at us. We are not fighting 
a large military organization in 
the Vietcong. Even with their aid 
from Red China, they are still far 
from being any type of organized 
military organization. 

So it is that we have many 
Americans — young and old alike— 
who believe we are fighting im- 
morally and unjustly in Vietnam. 
The young with these feelings are 
caught in a vice, if they are men 
of draftable age. These men are 
not conscientious objectors; they 
would gladly pick up arms to 
defend their nation if they felt 
they were participating in a just 
war. 

To tell their draft boards they 
were conscientious objectors would 
make liars of these men; not to 
tell this to their boards will likely 
result in their being drafted. Should 
they refuse to fight in Vietnamonce 
in active service, on the grounds 
that it was contrary to their moral 
beliefs, would, in most cases, result 
in their being court-martialed. 

Admittedly, there is a fine line 
to be drawn here. If a person were 
legally allowed to refuse to fight 
in Vietnam on the grounds he felt 
it is an unjust war, there would 
be many abuses, especially from 
those who take the conscientious 
objector plea. 

We submit, however, that to 
force a non- conscientious objector, 
who feels we have a moral obliga- 
tion not to be in Vietnam, to fight 
there, is as unconstitutional as 
forcing a conscientious objector 
to tight in any w ar. Such an action 
is every bit as much an infringe- 
ment on religious freedom. 

Obviously, these actions should 
be halted immediately. 
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Kentucky Road Construction Progressing 
At Rapid Pace, With More To Come In *67 



By STEVE ROCOO 
Editorial Page Editor 

If luck in general and money in 
particular Ik>I(I out, this year and next 
could well become the most significant 
in recent times for highway construction 
in Kentucky. 

Sixty additional miles of Interstate 
highways will be opened in 1967 despite 
pending cutbacks in federal government 
matching funds. There are currently 351.3 
miles of Interstate highways in use in 
Kentucky, or 17.4 percent of the 710.1 
miles allotted for the Commonwealth. 

This does not include state-owned park- 
ways which will be significantly increased 
in mileage or the regular highways being 
improved in the Appalachian program. 

It also does not include highways im- 
proved through state funds in the normal 
course of modernization. 

Quick-Start 9 Roads Opened 

Kentucky now has 9.4 miles of quick 
start” Appalachia roads open to traffic. 
Construction is underway on an addi- 
tional 48 miles of the total 75 miles of 
“quick start projects, with 14 additional 
miles slated to be let for construction 
this year. 

Hearings are being scheduled weekly 
on many other miles so as to enable 
engineering work to move to the final 
design phase, containing 152 miles. 

These Appalachian road projects will 
not be curtailed by a federal cutback 
in highway spending as they are not 
a part of the Highway Trust Fund. It 
is the Interstates that most greatly will 
be affected, as they involve the spending 
of nine federal dollars for each state 
dollar. 

Shortly before Christmas, Mitchell W. 
Tinder, Commissioner of the Kentucky 
Department of Highways, said. In late 
November the Kentucky Department of 
Highways was notified by theL .S. Bureau 
of Public Roads that federal aid highway 
funds available to Kentucky froin the 
Highway Trust Fund for the 1966-67 fis- 
cal year would be limited to $64,595,000. 

LBJ Orders Cutback 

“The cutback in this area of federal 
spending w as ordered nationw ide by Presi- 
dent Johnson in what his administration 
termed a move to reduce inflationary 
pressure caused by the war in \ ietnam. 

Tinder added, “It was not known 
immediately by the Highway Department 
what affect the cutback would have on 
Kentucky's program for the remaining 
six months of the fiscal year. 1 stated 
on Nov. 29 that the hill effect could 
not be determined until the Department 
could make a precise accounting of how 
much already had been obligated, how 
much was left to obligate and on which 
projects we would have to concentrate 
under the imposed limitation. 

This has now been done, according 
to Tinder, who noted “The annual ap- 
propriations of federal funds are available 
to Kentucky once every three months 
during the fiscal year. 

“On July 11, 1966, Kentucky received 
its first allotment for the 1966-67 fiscal 
year, and on October 7, 1966, the second 
allotment was received. Each was for 
$17,702,000, or a total for the first half 



limitation of $64,595,000, imposed b) 
Washington, the state will receive only 
$29,191,000 for the remainder of the 
current fiscal year. This should come 
in two sums of $14,595,000. this month 
and again in April. 

Five-Week Delay Needed 

Tinder said there can be no further 
letting of federal-aid highway projects 
until approximately five weeks after the 
January allocation is received. This do- 
lay is necessary “to allow time for pro- 
jects to be reviewed by the U.S. Bureau 
of Public Roads, and to be legally ad- 
vertised for bids,’ he said. 

The Highway Department has not yet 
been informed as to whether hinds will 
be restricted during fiscal 1967, beginning 
July 1. But during the current fiscal 
year appropriations will be limited to 
the sum of $64,575,000. 

Because of this, use of appropriations 
must be limited to the stated sum <>t 
$64,575,000 for the current fiscal year. 
“This has the effect of deferring the 
letting of contracts in excess of the de- 
signated sum during the same fiscal 
period,” Tinder said. 

“Although the letting of some con- 
tracts must be deferred, the Commis- 
sioner noted, “this will not prevent the 
Department from continuing design and 
right-of-way acquisition for federal aid im- 
provements as planned. 

Construction Continues 

Nevertheless, construction continueson 
Kentucky’s Interstates and on the Park- 
ways. There are five major Interstate 
routes— a part of a 41.000 mile network 
of national expressways— crossing Ken- 
tucky. 

Interstate 64 will, upon completion, 
extend 191.7 miles in this state, beginning 
at the Sherman Minton Bridge in Louis- 
ville and running eastward to the West 
Virginia-Kentucky border near Catletts- 
burg. Presently, 95 miles are open and 
32 miles are under construction. Major 
completed sections are from Louisville 
to Frankfort, Lexington to Mt. Sterling 
and l T .S. 60 in Boyd County to the Big 
Sandy River. 

Ten miles from Mt. Sterling to Owings- 
\ille is under contract and will be open 
in 1967. 

Interstate 65 is destined to extend 
137.6 miles from the John F. Kennedy 
Memorial Bridge in Louisville to the 
Tennessee border, southeast ol Franklin, 
Ky. Currently 107 miles are open to 
motorists and 23 miles are under con- 
struction, leaving only 7.7 miles to be 
placed under construction. It will be 
the first Kentucky Interstate to be finish- 
ed completely. Sections now open are 
from Louisville to Munfordville and from 
the Tennessee border north to U.S. 68. 

Acquisitions In Rockcastle 

Interstate 75 will run 191.6 miles from 
the Brent Spence Bridge in Covington 
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Sections under construction are from 
Coldbug to Corbin in Whitley County, 
from Berea to near Roundstone in Rock- 
castle County, and from Renfro Valle) 
to the western boundary of the Daniel 
Boone National forest near Livingston. 
Right-of-way acquisition and engineering 
are in process on the remaining portions 
of 1-75 in Rockcastle and Laurel Counties. 

The “newest Kentuck) Interstate is 
1-71, a 76-mile expressway which will 
stretch from Louisville eastward to I-/ 5 
near Walton. Presently no miles are open i 
to traffic, but 55 miles are under con- 
struction. The Highway Department ex- 
pects to have 32.5 miles from U.S. 227 to 
1-75 open to traffic late in 1967. 

Currently in the final engineering stages 
is Interstate 24, which will begin at the 
Tennessee border south of Hopkinsville 
and extend northwest to a connection 
with a proposed extension of the Western 
Kentucky Parkway near Kuttawa. It will 
then continue westward to the Ohio River 
and a bridge between Paducah and Metro- 
polis, III. 

k Belt 9 Interstates Engineered 

Three shorter Interstates, 23.9-mile I- 
264. the Louisville beltline known as the 
Henry Watterson Expressway; 1-275. a 
24-mile route in northern Kentucky serving 
Kentucky and Indiana near Cincinnati, 
and 1-471, a 4.8 mile expressway serving 
Newport and Cincinnati, will also create 
better traveling conditions tor Kentuck- 
ians. 1-275 and 1-471 remain in the final 
engineering stages. 

Kentucky s non- Interstate park wa> s\ s- 
tem is rapidly shaping up as one of the 
finest in the nation. Presently, the West- 
ern Kentucky Parkway, the Mountain 
Parkway and the Bluegrass Parkway pro- 
vide an east-west “main street across 
the state. 

Now 76 miles in length, the Moun- 
tain Parkwa) extends from Winchester 
to Salyersville by way of Campton. Two 
toll-free extensions, a 46-mile northern leg 
from Salyersville to Pikeville via Pres- 
tonsburg now open to traffic, and an 
80-mile southern leg, partially under con- 
struction from Campton to Whitesburgby 
way of Jackson and Hazard, compliment 
the Mountain Parkway. 

Some projects on the southern leg, 
under construction from Quicksand to 
Combs and in the final planning stages 
between Hazard and Isom, will be fi- 
nanced with Appalachian funds. 

Parkway Opened In 1 963 



The Blm*grass Parkway provided the 
“missing link between the Western Ken- 
tuck) Parkway and the Mountain Park- 
way when it was opened in 1965. It 
extends from Elizabethtown to l S. 60 
near Versailles and Lexington 

A new parkway, announced in 1966. 
will extend 51 miles from 1-24 near Cal- 
vert City to Fulton on the Kentucky- 
Tennessee border. It has been titled the 
Jackson Purchase Parkway, and is now 
under construction over its entire route. 

The Pennyrile Parkwa) is an attempt 
to alleviate traffic congestion of U.S. 11 
in Western Kentucky, and will extend 
.56.6 miles, in three segments. A 23.1 mile 
segment will run from U.S. 11 A south 
of Hopkinsville to the south end of the 
Madisonville By-Pass. A 33.2-mile section 
will go from the north end of the Mad- 
isonville By-Pass to the Henderson U.S. 
41 By-Pass. The 14-mile Madisons ill e B)- 
Pass, iK> w open to traffic, has ih> toll 
charge. On the section from Hopkinsville 
to the south end of the Madisons ille 
By-Pass, 19 miles are under construction. 

Owensboro Toll Road Cited 

Last fall Gov. Edward T. Breathitt 
announced that construction will begin 
in 1968 on an approximate!) 30-mile toll 
road between Owensboro and Henderson, 
where it will connect with the Penny- 
rile Parkway. 

Breathitt also stated that in 1968 it 
may be possible to drive from Fulton 
to Charleston, W. Va., without hitting a 
single traffic signal. 

In fact, 1968 seems to be the key year 
for Kentucky highway progress, providing 
federal funds are not cut too drasticall) 
in fiscal 1967. 

It is hoped at this time Interstates 64. 
65, 71 and 75 will be completed or nearly 
finished; that 1-24 will be under con- 
struction as will the beltline Interstates 
where not already completed, and that the 
extension of the Western Kentuck) Park- 
wa), the Pennyrile Parkway and the Pur- 
chase Parkwa) w ill be completed. 

$ 190 Million Awarded 

It is estimated b) the Department of 
Highways that in 1966 $190 million in 
contracts was awarded for all types of 
highway construction and improvements. 
During fiscal 1966-67 the Department will 
spend nearl) $36 million tor maintenance 
and construction under the rural higliwa) 
and niral secondary programs. 

Ten million dollars is being spent under 
the rural highw ay program alone. The ma- 
jority of this amount will be used for 
maintenance, and $2.5 million will be used 
tor constructing 396 miles of niral high- 
ways. 



The 127-mile Western Kentucky Park- 
way, opened to traffic in 1963 between 
Elizabethtown and Princetown, will be 
extended 10.3 miles from Princeton to 
1-24 at Kuttawa. 



Within this same period, $25,810,000 
will be expended for constructing and 
maintaining thousands of miles of rural 
secondary roads and bridges throughout 
the state of Kentucky. 
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FINEST IN RECREATION 

BLUEGRASS BILLIARDS 

341 S. LIME (Between Dario's and 2 Kc 

SAVE UP TO 60c PER HOUR 
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<k. one handed, turn around Mc Daniels is being heavily cour- 
tper that gives one visions of ted by Western Kentucky. 

LA’s Leu Alcindor or Phil* In addition to coachOldhani. 
Iphia’s Wilt Chamberlain ra- »<>riner AllenCounty star Norman 
r than a high school senior. Weaver and all-time Western 
Defense is his main weak* Clem Haskins waited out- 

S.” Long said. "He’s work- side Hie l»vker room to congrat- 
iin it, but we use a zone ulate Mac this evening, 

inly because we want to keep Another person interested in 
Hinder the basket.” recruiting the services of the 

Players the caliber ofMcDan- Allen County star is Texas Wes- 
don't grace graduating clas- tern head coach Don Haskins, 
every year and a) I lege coaches Haskins recently made a special 
w it. trip North just to see if all he 

UCLA captured Alcindor. but has heard about McDaniels 
sc who lost out in that bat- is true. 

arc* now looking toward Scot- Townsfolk say he went home 
ille for second round action, convinced. 

“I want Jim to go wherehe’ll How about the University of 
happiest,” Long said ser- Kentucky? 
sly. “We don’t even talk about McDaniels said after thegame 
lege yet.” that he has heard from UK, but 

Would he consider coming to only in the form of a letter. 

"I can’t even remember who 
"That's a tough question,’ it was from,” McDaniels said, 
ng said. “I admire Mr. Rupp "I can’t say anything about 
t I don’t want to be put on Kentucky yet,” he added, as 
> sjx>t as far as saying where those from Western crowded a 
jersonally would like to see little nearer to find out what 

just w r as going on. 

McDaniels slung a letter 
jacket over his shoulder. 

“I just haven’t thought about 
any school that much,” he said 
quietly. “I’ll make up my mind 
after the season.” 

Kentucky has thus far sent 
one visitor to the Scottsville 
school and that was for a prac- 
tice session not a game. 

Joe Hall, UK assistant bas- 
ketball coach v isited Allen Coun- 
ty in December and came home 
like those before him. 

“He’s great,” Hall said. “I 
was very impressed with the 
boy. He has all the moves. He 
has the attitude and he has 
the tools to be a top defensive 
player.” 

But if McDaniels goes to a 
school other than UK and be- 
comes the great player that he 
is destined to be, the roar will 
again be heard that UK didn t 
do enough to get his services. 

For if he came to Kentucky, 
he would be the first Negro 
basketball player in the school’s 
historv. 



Bv PHIL STRAW 
Kernel S|X>rts Editor 

Pile seven-piece pep band 
chugged away at the second stan- 
za of the Allen County High 
Si honl tight song as the Patriots 
la ed from their locker room in 
n ie corner of the small gymna- 
st m to the opposite end of the 
floor where they lined up tor 
the customary pregame pagentry. 

Right in the middle of the 
pack lumbered a lean 7-0 senior 
named Jim McDaniels, the big- 
gest and possibly the best high 
school basketball player in the 
state of Kentucky. 

Going into the game with 
University High, McDaniels was 
averaging 40.7 points a game 
and his performance this even- 
ing only served to fatten his 
already robust reputation. 

University High opened by 
trying to "contain” the big boy, 
score on a controlled offense, 
and rest on any lead they could 
muster up in the meantime. 

It worked . . . for about 7 
minutes. 

Then, “Mac took over. Al- 
though he was triple-teamed, 
McDaniels scored 37 points on 
10 field goals and 17 free throws. 

The 10 goals from the floor 
were scored on twelve attempts 
and his 17 free throws were 
chalked up on 19 trips to the 
charity line. 

He grabbed 24 rebounds in 
the outing and most were raked 
from the backboard with one 
hand. 

Despite the triple-team- 
ing and continual harassment, 
he never lost his “cool. 

“Coach, Mac keeps his head 
better than any high school kid 
I’ve seen," Western’s Johnny 
Oldham told Tommy Long, 
Allen County’s boss after the 
game. 

Though McDaniels played 
the entire game, he had but one 
turnover. And his shot was the 
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poor, but they have improved 
somew hat this year. 

“All we can do right now 
is wait and see how he does 
on his ACT test," Hall explained. 
"But we have not given tip on 
the boy.” 

The Southeastern Conference 
requires a composite score of at 
least 17 on the A.C.T. test before 
a boy can be given an athletic 
scholarship. This may, of course, 
vary from conference to confer- 
ence, and some schools, even 
in the SEC', might ret pi ire an 
even higher score than 17 for 
scholarship consideration. 

In addition, the NCAA re- 
quires a 1.6 grade prediction. 
That is, a boy’s high school 
grades plus his A.C.T. test score 
must work out to a formula 
approved by the NCAA which 
would indicate' he is capable 
of at least a 1.6 standing as a 
freshman. 

Right now, though McDaniels 
has not taken the A.C.T. test, 
his grades indicate that lie is 
not eligible for an athletic 
scholarship to Kentucky . 

“Playing-wise, he can coinc 
play here; academically, he can 
not. Of course, he could come 
here without an athletic scholar- 
ship, but you know he wouldn’t 
do that,” Hall said. 

Coflcli Adolph Rupp told Hall 
to "recruit any boy, regardless 
of color, if he can meet our 
standards. 

“This means both atheletical- 
ly and academically,” Hall said. 

“Our position is that we ll 
wait and see how he does on the 
test and if there is any chance 
whatsoever of his meeting the 
standards established, w e ll make 
every effort to reemit him. 



Ceorgia handed Kentucky 
their fourth straight conference 
loss, 49-40, at Athens last night. 
The defeat lowered UK’s season 
record to five wins against seven 
losses. 

High scorer for the Wildcats 
was Louie Dampier with 15 
points. Pat Riley had 10 and Rob 
Tallent added six. 

The score at halftime was 
8-6 with UK on top. 

Coach Adolph Rupp remarked 
before the game that this con- 
test would determine the play- 
ing status of Riley for the re- 
mainder of the season. The senior 
forward has been suffering from 
a slipped disc in his back. 

“If he doesn’t come through 
tonight, then it may bt* all over." 



ANY GIRLS INTERESTED IN 
MAKING EXTRA MONEY BY 
SELUNO SARAH COVENTRY 
JEWELRY. Contact . . . 



WALLY HOWARD, after 5 p.m. 
At 

SS« McDonald Dr., Versailles. Ky 



While on his visit, Hall 
glanced over the three-year 
grades earned by “Mac” at Allen 
County High. This is a procedure 
carried out by recruiters regard- 
less of where their travels take 
them. 

His grades through his soph- 
omore and junior years were 



Personal cues at discount price 



ACCOUNTING, MATH AND ENGINEERING GRADUATES 
FOR SYSTEMS, PRODUCTION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING, TESTING ENGINEERING, FIELD 
ENGINEERING, DESIGN, AND SALES 



The Inland Steel Company, East Chicago, Indiana and Inland 
Steel Products Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, invite you to 
investigate our many career opportunities. Consult the specific 
job descriptions in the pocket of our brochure. Our represen- 
tatives will be on your campus on 

Wednesday, Jan. 25 



241 SOUTHLAND Dr 277 8121 



Drive Defensively! 



THE PLACE TO BUY 
An Older Model Car 

CARS from $100 to $1,000 00 

Small Down Payments 
Small Weekly Payments 
WE FINANCE ON THE LOT 

Jack Smith 
Economy Cars 

203 MIDLAND AVE. 

Phone 233-1017 



Central Kentucky's Largest 

USED BOOK STORE 

(Other Than Text) 

DENNIS 
BOOK STORE 

257 N. Lime Neor 3rd 



INDIANA HARBOR WORKS 

EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA 



Equol Opportunity Employers in the Plans for Progress Program 
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Study Su«j«r<»sls Slmluiit Dissidents Have "Impulse* And ‘Affluence* 



Continued From Pa*p 1 



in a university environment 
which, with a series of events 
around IWiO including Southern 
sit-ins and the demonstrations 
against lit' AC. has changed from 
an atmosphere of “cool non- 
commitment to concern with 
direct action. “A full nnderstand- 
ingof the dynamics of the move- 
ment requires a ‘collective be- 
havior approach. Flacks com- 
ments. 

• Finally, the formerly dis- 
organized “bohemian forms of 
deviance have become translated, 
through the liberal-minded par- 
ents, into a “developing cul- 
tural tradition into which the 
activist students are socialized. 
A second generation of radicals 
is reaching adulthood, lorn of 
the radicals ofthethirties. Flacks 
pointed out. 

Attempting to discover why 
the current crop of college stu- 
dents has developed such a strong 
protest movement, while stu- 
dents ol the fifties were noted 
lor apathy. Flacks organized a 
study of the family backgrounds, 
political beliefs, and values of 
students active in such move- 
ments. 

In one part of his research, 
he sent a crew of interviewers 
to talk with parents of students 
who live in the Chicago area 
who were listed as participating 
in national protest groups, such 
as SI)S, SNCC, or peace groups. 
The students attended 26 dif- 
ferent colleges around the coun- 
try 



Parents were asked about 
their own political attitudes, 
what kinds of values they held 
most strongly, and how they 
had raised their children. The 
students themselves were also 
asked for tlieir views on their 
parents. 

A group of “non-activists' 
similar in such factors as eco- 
nomic status to the activists was 
alv) interviewed as a control. 

For a second study. Flacks 
seized the opportunity offered 
by the spring sit-in at t T C's ad- 
ministration building. Students 
from his course in Collective Be- 
havior interviewed 63 of those 
who had sat in; 33 of those who 
had signed a petition opposing 
the sit-in; and all students living 
on one floor of Pierce Tower and 
one floor of New Dorms. 

According to Flacks, the most 
striking results of these studies 



- CLASSIFIED 



BABY SITTING 



WANTED — Two girls to share 3 bed- 
room house. Near Medical Center. 
Call 278-2768 or 277-4928. 17Jlt 



FACULTY WIFE will care for 2 to 
4 year old child in my home week- 
days. Call 278-4726. 17J2t 



WANTED — Drummer and lead guitar 
to comnlete a group with a bass, 
sax, and organ. Prefer singers. Call 
234-1747 ask for Larry. 17J2t 



PERSONAL 



JOANN G. — I shall have my revenge. 
S. U. 16J3t 



ROOMMATE wanted. 336 S. Mill. 
$33.33 plus utilities. Large 3 rooms 
plus bath. 10 minutes from campus. 
Off street parking. Call 254-0637. 17J2 



HOW DOES THE KERNEL 



MALE WANTED to share house with 
three others. Call 233-1106 or come 
to 123 Transcript. 17J4t 



COMPARE 



FOR RENT 



WITH OTHER NEWSPAPERS? 



SEE DISPLAY — FIRST FLOOR 



JOURNALISM BUILDING 



FOR RENT— Efficiency apartment on 
Catalpa Road off Fontaine i Ashland 
Parkt suitable for man and wife or 
2 male students or single students; 
furnished. $70 per month. Call 252- 
8992. llJtf 



FOR SALE 



FOR SALE 1964 New Moon 10x56 
separate dining room; hidden bed; 2 
bedrooms; fenced yard; awning; stor- 
age bin Call 255-3873. 16J5t 



AVAILABLE NOW — Spacious, mod- 
ern, close, ’tween UK-town. Nice. 
Must be mature. $92.50 up. 254-6134, 
9-5 p.m. llJ15t 



ROOMS for rent — girls, 352 Linden 
Walk Call 255-4686 or 255-1279 after 
5 p.m. 12J5t 



FOR SALE— 1964 Elcona 51x10 mobile 
home set-up; everything connected; 
wall to wall carpets; washing ma- 
chine. Take over payments. Call 266- 
2404 or 266-3725. 16J5t 



FOR RENT- -One room with refriger- 
ator, 347 Linden Walk. One block 
from UK. Call 266-6146. 13Jtf 



FOR SALE— 1962 Volvo PV544; AM- 
FM radio; snow tires; clean. Call 
after 6 p.m., 278-5194 16J5t 



FOR SALE — 36 x48' drafting table with 
parallel bar for ambitious engineer- 
ing or architectural student. Call 
after 6 p.m.. 278-5914. 16J5t 



FOR RENT— Stag Hall. 314 Grosvenor 
Ave. Two apartments nicely fur- 
nished. Three or two men students. 
418 E. Maxwell. One roommate 
needed for three room apartment. 
Mrs. C. J. Tate. 266-4464. 13J3t 



MUST SACRIFICE— 1966 two bedroom 
mobile home. $3,300. Ready to live 
In; lot 31 Holliday Park. 1063 New 
Circle Road Call UK College Educa- 
tion 2771, Station 331. 17J3t 



FOR SALE— 1953 MG-TD; BRG. black 
interior, walnut dash. AM-FM radio, 
new paint, completely rebuilt me- 
chanically. Closest offer to $1500. — 
255-6180 17J4t 



FOUND— Set of keys to a General 
Motors car, found Friday on grass 
in front of Administration Building. 
Keys in a case on which is written 
Curt Schafer Motors, Inc., Pontlac- 
Rambler. Ironton, Ohio. Call 254- 
9657 17Jlt 



SECRETARY NEEDED Law office. 
Hours 8:30-4:30. five days a week. 
Call 255-5515 UJ3t 



IKrauHB (fttitik 



Dispensing Opticians 
LIZING in CONTACT 



WANTED- Ride from Richmond to 
UK four days a week Classes from 
eight until four. In Richmond call 
623-9305 I7J2t 



SPECIALIZING in CONTACT LENSES 
JOHN G. KRAUSS III 

Phone 254-8083 

113 N. Upper St. Lexington, Ky. 



GRADUATING ENGINEERS 

Factory Mutual Engineering Corporation 
WILL BE ON CAMPUS 



January 20 



Sign up now to see .... 

John J. Crnkovich 

FACTORY MUTUAL ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
1151 Boston Providence Turnpike Norwood, Massachusetts 02062 



He contradicts “a frequently ex- 
pressed stereotype of ai tisist stu- 
dents as ' rebels auainst parental 
authority. 

• Activists are not ideolo- 
gues. While they are “militant, 
committed, and 'radical with 
respect to particular issues, they 
are not committed to overarch- 
ing ideological positions. 



This point is reflected “most 
dramatically in their unwilling- 
ness to describe themselves as 
‘socialist or to endorse expli- 
citly socialist policies. Flack 
reports. 

In demographic terms, Flacks 
found that activists are likely to 
he from high-inenme, well-ed- 
ucated, professional families from 



urban areas. Activists are also 
disproportionately Jewish, ami 
tend to come from recent immi- 
grant stock, his study found. 

Only aliout one-third of the 
activists in the large sample of 
Chicago-area students, boss ever, 
said tlieir |x>litical |K)sition was 
“socialist, w hile more than hall 
said they were “highly liberal 



• Student activists differ in 
terms of values and attitudes 
from non-activists to a high de- 
gree. 

• He attributes the uni- 
formity among activists to the 
effects of a subculture reflecting 
tlieir shared perspectives, not 
simply to “common personality 
traits or social origins. 

• Parents of activists also 
“deviate from ‘conventional 
middle-class’ values and at- 
titudes, to a marked degree. 

• The difference of values 
between students can In* direct- 
ly traced to different values of 
tlieir parents. Flacks believes. 



WILL DO TYPING. Call 277-8049 

17J2t 




Last year, thousands 
of lawyers, bankers, 
accountants, engineers, 
doctors and businessmen 
went back to college. 



And not just for the 
football games. 



We'd like to clear up what appears to be a 
misunderstanding. It is somewhat popular 
on campus to decry a business career on 
the grounds that you stop learning once 
you start working for Cliche Nuts & Bolts. 
That idea is groundless. 

We can’t speak for Cliche, but we can 
for ourselves— Western Electric, the man- 
ufacturing and supply unit of the Bell Sys- 
tem. 6 out of 1 0 college graduates who have 
joined us over the past 10 years, for exam- 
ple, have continued their higher education. 
How’re these for openers: 

W.E.’s Tuition Refund Plan lets em- 
ployees pursue degrees while work- 
ing for us. Over 6 thousand have at- 
tended schools in 41 states under 
this plan. We refund more than $1 
million in tuition costs to employees 
a year. 

To name another program : advanced 
engineering study, under the direc- 
tion of Lehigh University, is con- 
ducted at our Engineering Research 



Center in Princeton, N. J. Selected 
employees are sent there from all 
over the country for a year’s concen- 
trated study leading to a master’s 
degree. 

You get the idea. We’re for more learn- 
ing in our business. After all, Western 
Electric doesn’t make buggy whips. We 
make advanced communications equip- 
ment. And the Bell telephone network will 
need even more sophisticated devices by 
the time your fifth reunion rolls around. 
The state of the art, never static, is where 
the action is. 

At Western Electric, what’s happening 
is the excitement and satisfaction of con- 
tinued doing and learning. If this happens 
to appeal to you, no matter what degree 
you’re aiming for, check us out. And grab 
a piece of the action. 



Western Electric 

MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY UNIT Of THE B£U SYSTEM 
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Reeves Sees 
'Mixed Lip * 

'67 Race 

Continued From Pa*e 1 

The professor explains that 
he is a Democrat, and I am 
not conceding the election. But 
the national situation mirrors- 
rather than influences — the state 
situation. There seems to be a 
conservative trend away from 
some of the progressive measures 
of the recent past . ’' 

Commenting on the recent 
constitutional amendment vote 
outcome. Prof. Beeves, who 
served in the Constitutional Be- 
vision Assembly, said: “There 
is no immediate prospect of 
doing anything more about it 
after the recent resounding de- 
feat at the hands of the voters— 
except by amendment. 

“It might be possible to re- 
vise or ‘water down’ some of 
the amendments, and pass them 
two at a time. If the consti- 
tution could be amended to per- 
mit five amendments at onetime, 
and the big, broad, issues were 
submitted to the people, a good 
job could be done toward bring- 
ing the document up to date 
after about 10 amendments.” 



Non-Cre<lit Religior 
Culture Course Set 



When four 
nice boys 
Go Ape— 

The 

Monkees 



A High Berth 



The cultural studies consist 
of three divisions. Course CS1A, 
“The Cultural Revolution ex- 
plores the forces which shape 
our modern culture. The founda- 
tions of sex morality and mean- 
ingful sexual relationships will 
be discussed in CS 1 1 1 A "The 
Revolution in Sex, Love and 
Marriage.” A class which will 
be open only to couples planning 
to be married in the summer of 
1967 is CS IIIB “The Meaning 
of Marriage and Family Life. 

These seminars are for in- 



There’s Monkee gum, Monkee 
caps, Monkee boots, Monkee 
pants, two hit Monkee singles, 
over 3 million copies of the 
Monkees’ first album and soon 
there may be Monkee depart- 
ments in over 1,600 stores. 
However, the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post report on America’s 
homegrown Beatles shows 
that being a Monkee is not 
quite as much fun as a barrel 
of monkeys. Their records 
were "prefabricated” and, ac- 
cording to Monkee Mike Nes- 
mith, "totally dishonest. . .the 
music had nothing to do with 
us.” But Monkees owner and 
creator, Screen Gems, has big- 
ger problems than its stars’ 
disenchantment. It’s wonder- 
ing how the fans will react 
when they discover that the 
Monkee sound isn’t really their 
own. Then there’s a reported 
$6. 85-million lawsuit charging 
that the Monkees TV show for- 
mat was stolen. And there’s 
the question of whether Eng- 
land’s Beatles will yell foul. 
But otherwise . . . 

In the same issue read a 
major Post report on America’s 
sex-crime rate, the world’s 
highest, and what’s being done 
about it. That’s the January 28 
issue of The Saturday Evening 
Post. Get your copy today. 



Workmen at the new dorm complex arc still wondering how 
pranksters managed to get a bed atop one of the two 22-story 
towers now under construction. 



Fulbright Committee To Discuss 
6 Responsibility As Great Power ? 



communist troop infiltration into 
South Vietnam and that the 
bombing would continue until 
North Vietnam gave some indi- 
cation of what reciprocal action 
it would take to de-escalate the 
war in the South. 

The administration also faces 
another critical congressional 
hearing by the house government 
operations subcommittee on free- 
dom of information 



By JOHN W. FINNEY 

(c) New York Times News Service 

WASHINGTON- Sen. J. W. 
Fulbright, D-Ark., set the stage 
Monday for another critical re- 
view of administration foreign 
policy by announcing the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee 
will hold public hearings on “the 
responsibilities of the United 
States as a great power.’’ 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
will be the lead-off witness. He 
will testify next Monday on the 
general subject of “U.S. policy 
prospects for 1967. 

In the course of the hearings, 
expected to continue for several 
weeks, the committee also will 
hear from Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara, former di- 
plomats and foreign policy ex- 
perts from the academic world. 

While the subject, as Ful- 
bright acknowledged, is “ex- 
tremely broad,” the hearings are 
expected once again to under- 
score the differences between the 
administration and some influ- 
ential members of the committee 
over the direction of U.S. foreign 
policy . 

Vietnam and China are ex- 
pected to dominate the discus- 
sions. But this year. Fulbright 
has chosen to broaden the sub- 
ject into “a general review of 
oui relations as a great power 
to issues around the world.” 

The committee, for example, 
plans to explore East-West re- 
lations and future policy in West- 
ern Europe and the North At- 



lantic Treaty Organization, par- 
ticularly in light of the new 
coalition government in West 
Germany. 

But the basic question being 
pressed by Fulbright is whether 
the U.S., through various treaty 
obligations, has assumed foreign 
commitments that exceed its cap- 
abilities. 

As a persistent critic of the 
administration’s Vietnam policy, 
Fulbright has long argued that 
the U.S. has assumed commit- 
ments in Southeast Asia that 
may be beyond its capability 
to fulfill and may not be in the 
national interest. 

In a dress rehearsal for the 
forthcoming hearings. Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk testified be- 
fore the committee Monday be- 
hind closed doors for four hours. 

Rusk, according to Sen. Ful- 
bright. repeated his contention, 
that theS. E.A.T.O. treaty clearly 
authorizes and requires the 
present U.S. military effort in 
South Vietnam. Fulbright said 
he remains “very apprehensive 
that the U.S. may have assumed 
a commitment that is “not in 
the interest of this country. 

Rusk reported there has been 
no “appreciable” reduction in 



KENTUCKY TYPEWRITER 
SERVICE — Authorized Dealer 
Olivetti Portable Typewriters 
Sales, Service and Rentals 
Carbons, Ribbons, Office Supplies 
Sales— E. W. & L. B. McDaniel 
387 Rose St., Lexington, 252-0207 



Teach in Ghana or Nigeria 

YES: — IF YOU ... 



1. Have a Bachelor's Degree; preferably a Masters Degree. 

2. Have at least 30 semester hours credit in one of the following: a. phys- 
ics, b. chemistry, c. biology, d. mathematics, e. industrial arts, f. Eng- 
lish, g. French, h. geography, i. business education, j. home economics. 

3. Desire to teach at the secondary school level. 

4. Are in good health; single, or married without children. 

Write: TEACHERS FOR WEST AFRICA PROGRAM 

Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown, Pa. 17022 
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University Students and Faculty Only! 
THURSDAY of Each Week 

• MEN'S & LADIES' 2-piece Suits 79c each 

• LADIES' PLAIN DRESSES .... 79c each 

• SKIRTS and SWEATERS 44 c each 

• TROUSERS & SPORT COATS 44c each 

4 LOCATIONS TO SERVE YOU 
— Chevy Chase (Across from Begley's) 

— Northland Shopping Center 
— Southland (Across from Post Office) 

— Winchester Road (Across from LaFlame) 



TYPEWRITERS 
FOR RENT 

DIXIE CASH REGISTER CO., 
Inc. 

UNDERWOOD ELECTRIC, IBM, 
MANUALS — ALL MAKES 
124 N. Broadway Ph. 2SS-0129 



331 SOUTH LIMESTONE PHONE 254-9660 

Opposite (.iris’ Dorms 



Only 1«»1 Slipt to 



SO LIMESTONE 
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Hlazer 



One Hour Cleaners, Inc 



THE STUDENTS FRIEND 
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